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suited in January, 1883, in tlie introduction, by Senator
Greo. EL Pendleton of Ohio, of a bill to establish the merit
system in the civil service of the Government. It was
passed by both houses of Congress and went into effect in
July, 1883. As recorded in previous chapters, Eoosevelt
endeavored in the same year to have the provisions of this
law applied to the civil service of New York City, but was
prevented by the opposition of the Democratic majority.
In the succeeding Legislature, that of 1884, which had a
Republican majority in both houses, he succeeded in hav-
ing a bill passed which applied the provisions of the law to
all cities of the State having a population of 20,000 or more.
There were 23 such cities at the time.

When the Pendleton law went into effect it brought about
14,000 Government employees into the classified service,
but the enforcement of its provisions was fiercely and per-
sistently obstructed by the politicians of both parties.
When Hayes entered upon the Presidency under pledges
of support to the reform, high hopes were cherished by its
advocates that valuable progress would be made during his
administration, but these were not realized. Little prog-
ress was made. President Garfield did not live long enough
to take action in the matter, and only slight progress was
made under President Arthur. He appointed an efficient
Commission of three members, with Dorman B. Eaton, one
of the leading advocates of the reform, as chairman, but
beyond drawing up a set of rules this Commission was able
to accomplish little. President Cleveland came into office
with the confident hope of the Mugwumps, who had given
his candidacy valuable support, that he would greatly
enlarge the scope of the rules. By Executive Order he
brought 7,000 additional places into the classified service,
and during his term, by natural growth, 4,500 others were
included. At the close of his term he extended the rules
so as to include employees in the railway mail service. He
had during this, his first term, greatly disappointed the
advocates of the reform by making what was very nearly a
"clean sweep" in the Presidential appointees and unclassi-